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‘A LA GRECQUE COMME A LA GRECQUE’ — 
THE GREEK KANDAHAR INSCRIPTIONS AS A CASE 
STUDY IN INDO-GREEK LANGUAGE CONTACT 
DURING THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD’ 


Abstract 


This paper deals with the cultural and linguistic contacts that 
once existed between Greece and India, after the conquests of 
Alexander the Great in the regions of Bactria and the Indus 
Valley. I focus on the Kandahar Inscriptions, which are the 
Greek translations of some of the Asoka-inscriptions, thus being 
a case study of the contacts between these two fundamental 
linguistic and cultural traditions. I will reconsider several 
features of these (bilingual) inscriptions, using, in particular, the 
recent achievements and rich apparatus of the academic fields of 
contact linguistics and sociolinguistics. Doing so, this paper will 
also contribute to the study of Indo-Greek cultural contact in 
general. I will argue that Indo-Greek contact during the 
Hellenistic Period, for the most time, needs to be interpreted as 


' Firstly, I would like to express my gratitude towards the many people who assisted in 
creating this paper: Mark Janse and Leonid Kulikov, who were my supervisors while writing 
my BA paper at Ghent University, which formed the basis for this article. Their neverlasting 
interest in my research proposal and valuable comments were indispensable for the 
successful outcome of the paper. Gunnar De Boel for providing me with the PhD of Eddy 
Seldeslachts. Irma Piovano for her interest in the topic and considering publishing my article 
in Indologica Taurinensia. Sophie Verhaeghe and Marina Schoubben for correcting the 
original Dutch version. Anouk Jacobs, Inge Bleyweert and again Leonid Kulikov for helping 
me with the English translation. 
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an adstratum relationship. Based on my analysis of the Middle 
Indo-Aryan borrowings in the Greek texts and some 
grammatical phenomena I will investigate, I will argue that the 
inscriptions are a good example of the sociolinguistic adstratum 
relationship between Greek and Middle Indo-Aryan. 


ORK KR 


1. Introduction: Fashionable but not practicable? 


Cosmopolitanism is often considered a phenomenon typical, 
first of all, of the modern world. This is not true. The Ancient 
World offers a very broad range of examples proving the 
cosmopolitan character of non-modern societies, for example 
one can think of the conquests of important empires, like those 
of the Persians or the Romans. In peacetime, major trading 
routes connected the outer parts of the known world. These 
networks were a place of mutual encounter for different 
cultures, a confrontation between different religions and — 
especially -— between languages. These  inter-linguistic 
encounters are the framework of this article. Over the last 
decades, scientific research has put forward the importance of 
the sociolinguistic context for the evolution of languages. The 
study of ancient languages has undergone a so called 
sociolinguistic shift. This paper intends to contribute to this 
growing field of research and wants to demonstrate the use of 
the Kandahar Inscriptions, the Greek translations of a few 
ASoka-inscriptions, for the study of the linguistic contacts 
between Ancient Greek and Old and Middle Indo-Aryan during 
the Hellenistic Period.” 

The Kandahar Inscriptions consist of a corpus of two Greek 
texts based on the Middle Indian inscriptions, produced by 
Asoka to promote his doctrine of dhamma among _ the 
inhabitants of his vast empire. The first one was discovered in 





> Middle Indian is used as a covering term for the different spoken Indo-Aryan dialects 
of the Indian subcontinent, thus being used as synonym with Prakrit. Old Indian (Sanskrit) 
had already developed into a codified language by that time, but was as such also important 
in the contact situation. 
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1958 and almost immediately published by Scerrato (1958). The 
text can be considered as a summary of the most important 
elements of Asoka’s ideology. An Aramaic translation of the 
text was found on the same stone. The second inscription was 
discovered in november 1963 and edited by Schlumberger 
(1964), this time without an Aramaic version and consists of a 
(non-literal) translation of Rock Edict XII and XUI. Previous 
scholarship focussed on text criticism, the translation process 
from Prakrit to Greek and some philological problems inherent 
in the text. The many papers by Christol, written between 1980- 
1998, offered fundamental new linguistic insights and were an 
inspiration for my own research. 

The choice for a sociolinguistic study of these engravements 
was made because of a double observation. Firstly, these 
inscriptions are one of the most noteworthy epigraphical 
findings of 20" century and definitely some of the most 
important documents concerning Indo-Greek contact in 
Antiquity. Secondly, although much has already been written on 
the subject, the last extensive research on the whole corpus of 
Kandahar Inscriptions dates back as far as 1998 (Christol 1998). 
Therefore, it seems appropriate to restudy these notable 
inscriptions, using a modern linguistic paradigm, namely 
contact linguistics, which has never been done before for this 
inscriptions. 

This paper is organized as follows. Firstly, I offer a brief 
survey of the most pressing methodological problems inherent 
in the sociolinguistic research, based on written corpora. They 
are typically more formal than the spoken conversation corpora 
that are available for modern languages and therefore, require a 
sophisticated methodology. As a short introduction to the 
historical context of the inscriptions, I will present a 
sociolinguistic description of Indo-Greek contact in the 
Hellenistic Period. Based on the kind of borrowings from Indian 
to Greek and from Greek to Indian, I will argue that, 
chronologically, this contact situation has to be divided in 
several periods, which differ slightly sociolinguistically. 
Generally regarded, Greek and Middle Indian were in an 
adstratum relation with each other. At the end of the Hellenistic 
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Period, due to invasions from China and Central Asia, Greek 
became a substratum language and later on disappeared from 
the sociolinguistic scene in India. 

In Section three, which deals extensively with the Kandahar 
Inscriptions, this sociolinguistic perspective is applied to the 
material of these (bilingual) engravements. After an overview of 
the historical context of the inscriptions, I present the Greek 
texts of the inscription with a translation and my philological 
and linguistic analysis, paying special attention to the linguistic 
phenomena that can be accounted for in terms of language 
contact. I offer some remarks on the explanation of specific 
phrases, evaluating earlier conjectures and interpretations and, 
where appropriate, provide my own analysis. The aim of this 
section is to answer the following two questions: (1) where can 
Middle Indo-Aryan influence be found in the Greek text? and 
(11) how can we interpret these influences on a sociolinguistic 
level? Firstly, I will discuss the Indian loanwords in the Greek 
texts and argue that, due to their political nature, they reflect an 
adstratum relationship. Addressing grammatical and, especially, 
syntactic issues, I will demonstrate that the abundant use of 
parataxis in the inscriptions, the limited use of definite articles 
and some other concrete translation interferences can be 
explained as a result of Middle Indo-Aryan influence and the 
linguistic background of the translators. Analysing the 
differences between the first and second Kandahar Inscriptions 
and discrepancies within the second inscription, I will 
demonstrate, following Christol (1998), that three translators 
with different knowledge of the languages were involved in the 
process. 

As a conclusion, I want to evaluate the Kandahar Inscriptions 
as a case study in Indo-Greek language context. Such research 
does not only look fashionable, but is in my opinion also 
practicable (cfr. Mullen & James 2012: 11). 
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2. Preliminary paragraphes 
2.1 Some methodological remarks 


Before going into the actual analysis of Indo-Greek contact 
and the Kandahar Inscriptions, I will first shortly review the 
methodological problems of sociolinguistic research based on 
written corpora and briefly present the main concepts I am 
going to use in my analysis. Because we are dealing with 
documents that are written, not spoken, we always have to 
realize that, as a rule, they tend to be more formal, because a 
written utterance of language is generally more conscious than a 
spoken one (Adams et al. 2002: 2). Moreover, we are dealing 
with an inscription, in which different people were involved in 
the process: the person who orders the text, Asoka in our case, 
the maker of the text and the stonecutter. Therefore, we always 
have to keep in mind who is responsible for a grammatical 
phenomenon in the text. To me, it seems reasonable that 
orthographic faults are the result of limited literacy on the 
stonecutter’s part and that the Middle Indo-Aryan influences in 
the Greek text are to be considered as a manifestation of the 
linguistic (in)abilities of the translators. Although Adams (2003: 
5) denies the importance of translations in the study of language 
contact, because this is not what he calls “positive linguistic 
performance’, I do believe this kind of text to be of considerable 
importance for contact linguistic research. When you translate a 
text, both languages are working together in your head, to such 
a degree mutual influence can be argued for. From this 
perspective, the Kandahar Inscriptions are an ideal object of 
study for contact linguistics, even more so because the 
inscriptions are not-literally translated as we will see further on. 

In the course of the paper, two important concepts of contact 
linguistics will mainly be used. The first concept pertains to the 
three possibilities within linguistic contacts: adstratum, 
superstratum and substratum. The first refers to a contact 
situation where both languages are equal in prestige. Mostly, 
such a situation implies good neighbours. Long term adstratum 
relationships can cause the growth of a Sprachbund, a linguistic 
area. The two other concepts mostly exist in the contexts of war 
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and (societal) minorities (Thomason 2005: 34). When invaders 
occupy a certain country, the language of the invaders is most 
likely to become the superstratum language, especially during a 
long reign. Substratum refers to the language of the indigenous 
population. This language has the potential to survive as a 
minority language, but can nevertheless obtain the status of 
dominant language. In the worst case scenario the substratum 
language will eventually die. 

The second concept concerns linguistic hierarchization: in 
fact all linguistic elements are prone to be borrowed in a contact 
situation, but lexical elements, borrowings, are most likely to do 
so (Matras 2009: 146-148). You do not necessarily need to learn 
a new language complete, to be able to use a loanword. 
Morphological and syntactic borrowings require a higher level 
of multilingualism. However, as Thomason (2005: 63) argues 
correctly, if a speaker is not fluently bilingual, he is more apt to 
use structures of his own language in the target language. 
Therefore, we have to be careful not to confuse these two 
manifestations of language contact.’ I assume that concerning 
the Kandahar Inscriptions, the semantic and cultural character of 
the borrowings can be put to use to illuminate the societal level 
of multilingualism and that grammatical interferences can give 
information about the contact linguistic situation of individuals, 
the translators. 


2.2 A sociolinguistic discussion of Indo-Greek language 
contact 


The Kandahar Inscriptions are one of the most tangible 
manifestations of the contacts that existed between Greece and 
India after the conquests of Alexander the Great. The purpose of 
this paragraph is to ask how we have to conceptualize the 


> Borrowings and syntactic interferences are not seen as two independent outcomes of 
language contact, rather one has to envisage a continuiim with both kinds at the opposite 
end. 
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contacts on a sociolinguistic level:* an adstratum, a substratum 
or a superstratum? 

An important factor in contact situations is the 
multilingualism of the speakers. Seldeslachts (1998) underlined 
on the basis of certain loan translations, the existence of (partial) 
bilingualism in Greek and Middle Indo-Aryan languages 
throughout Antiquity. How is this individual bilingualism 
related to the societal context? In my opinion, we have to 
distinguish between the contact occurring in trading context on 
one hand and in the Hellenistic kingdoms on the other. The 
Indo-Greek contact originated in a commercial context, as is 
proven through the existence of borrowings concerning exotic 
products.° Seldeslachts (2002: 88) points to the bilingualism that 
must have existed between the traders. The same is to be 
conjectured for the contacts between Greeks and Indians in the 
army of the Achaemenids. Some warriors will have learnt at 
least some words in the other language. To focus again on the 
trading contacts, we can postulate an adstratum relation, but 
over a large geographical area. This situation originated in the 
Classical Period, but continued throughout Hellenistic and 
Roman times. 

During the Hellenistic Period, the contact situation 
underwent some developments and became more immediate. 
This also had its consequences on a sociolinguistic level. The 
campaigns of Alexander could have resulted in a Greek 
superstratum in India. However, because of the Indian 
resistance Greek was not able to become so. As the official 
language in the Seleucid Empire, Greek became an adstratum 





“T am not going to give a historical sketch about Indo-Greek contact in Antiquity. 
Interested readers are referred to the standard historical works, like Tarn (1951), Narain 
(1957) and Karttunen (1997). 

> The Indo-European background and the probable language contact in protohistoric 
times between Greek and Indo-Iranian are neglected in this survey. A good survey of Indian 
loanwords in Greek is given by Christol (2007) and Benedetti (2014). These borrowings 
were also the subject of two PhD’s in the last decade: by Seldeslachts (2002) and Brust 
(2007). Exotic borrowings include for instance the Greek words némepi (‘pepper’) from MIA 
pippari, dpvta (‘rice’) from OIA vwrihi or odxyapic/oaKyapov/odKyap (‘sugar’) from Pali 
sakkhara (OIA Sarkhara). 
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language next to the Indian dialects, which can also be observed 
in the diplomatic contact reflected in the figure of Megasthenes. 

The separation of Bactria triggered new developments. On 
one side, we perceive the existence of a Greek population 
alongside the Iranian and Indian ones, resulting in bilingualism 
(Christol 1999: 108). The adstratum is preserved, but Greek 
gained a political function as well. This does not imply that 
Greek evolved into a superstratum, because Iranians remained 
important inside the ruling class. The different populations lived 
next to each other,° so a limited form of bilingualism was 
sufficient (Tarn 1951: 376). 

In Bactria, Iranian dialects were the dominant modes of 
communication. After Demetrius’ and/or Menander’s conquests 
in India, the Greeks came into direct contact with Indian 
languages.’ One would expect Greek to be a superstratum due 
to the conquests, but this is not the case. The Greeks became the 
political upper class of a federal empire, but the Indian culture 
remained dominant (Tarn 1951: 255-260). Therefore, we 
perceive a preservation of the situation in Bactria, but with a 
higher intensity.* The few sources we have at our disposal, 
underline this interpretation: Indian and Greek were both used 
on coins, political and military encounters are reflected in the 
loan words, there was mutual interest on the levels of 
philosophy, science etc. 

The Iranian and Chinese raids during the first century BC 
alter the situation. The Greeks lose their power and were 
assimilated into Indian culture (Tarn 1951: 352-353). At the end 
of the century, the remaining Greeks must have been bilingual 
(Tarn 1951: 389). Greek became a substratum language and 
would eventually disappear. Every new generation assimilated 





° Inscriptions show the existence of a restricted amount of Greek inhabitants in Bactria 
(Karttunen 1997: 47). The Greek population constituted an important minority within the 
cities (Karttunen 1997: 292). 

7 Tarn (1951) and Narain (1957) differ in their opinions about the invasion of India by 
Bactrian Greeks. Narain does not believe Tarn that Demetrius reached India, according to 
him only Menander played a major role in conquering parts of Northern India. 

* Unfortunately, due to the lack of many sources, the sociolinguistic situation sketched 
above, remains somewhat hypothetical. 
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further into Indian culture and caused the language death of 
Greek. The communis opinio stresses the velocity of the process 
(Tarn 1951: 354-355). Greek names remained for a long time 
and, even though it no longer was a living language, Greek 
remained on coins. 


3. The Kandahar Inscriptions: A case study 


Queste brevi considerazioni sulle iscrizioni di Asoka, 
analizzate dal punto di vista del bilinguismo e del 
biculturalismo miravano a far vedere come esse mettano 
in luce un incontro di tre culture, l’indiana, la greca e 
Viranica che nel III sec. a.C. convivevano e si 
integravano vicendevolmente in quella zona dell’ 
Afghanistan, la ai confini tra l’India e l’Iran. E questa 
convivenza e integrazione era favorita e incoraggiata 
dal re Asoka che vedeva in cio realizzarsi la sua 
predicazione del dharma. (Sani 1988: 163). 


3.1 Historical Sketch 


When Tarn (1951) and Narain (1957) were writing their 
histories of Indo-Greek contact, they did not have the 
opportunity to use epigraphical material. It was not until 1958 
that the first Greek inscription was discovered in the Far East, in 
the old city of Kandahar.’ It turned out to be a bilingual 
inscription with a Greek and an Aramaic text. This was a big 
surprise in the academic world, especially when it became 
apparent that the text is part of the woundrous ASsoka- 
inscriptions. 

The Greek and Aramaic texts can be considered as a summary 
of Asoka’s guidelines for life, e.g. respect for other people or 





° Probably, the city has to be identified with Alexandria in Arachosia (Karttunen 1997: 
47). 
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vegetarianism. '° Scerrato (1958) was appointed to clarify the 
discovery of the engravement as soon as possible. For this 
reason, his research contains many factual details. He recounts, 
among others, that the text was originally placed at the entrance 
of the old city (Scerrato 1958: 4). The inscription was engraved 
on a limestone bloc covered by a layer of basalt. The Greek text 
was engraved at the top and consists of 13.5 lines. 2 cm below 
the Greek text, we find the Aramaic text, which consists of 7.5 
longer lines.'' The Greek letters are clearly carved and their size 
varies between 0.7 and 1.5 cm. After the paleographic analysis, 
we can conclude that the text dates back to the third century BC 
(Scerrato 1958: 4-6).'? Robert extended the paleographic analy- 
sis on its own, where he emphasizes the different forms of 
certain letters. In contrast with Scerrato, he stresses the fact that 
some letters reach a height of 2,2 cm, while on the other hand, 
some other letters, mostly round forms as omicron or omega, 
are especially small. The form of the theta is an exception to this 
rule. He explains these differences with reference to the kind of 
stone used for the engravement: limestone is more difficult to 
handle than marble (Schlumberger et al. 1958: 7-12). 

In 1963 another Greek inscription was discovered in 
Kandahar. One year later, the text was published by D. 
Schlumberger (1964). There are many differences between the 
two discoveries. Again, the text needs to be included in the 
corpus of Asoka, but instead of a summary, it happened to be a 
translation of Rock Edict XII and XII. Unfortunately, only the 
end of the first and the beginning of the last inscription was 





'° Scerrato denotes it, in his introduction to Pugliese Carratelli’s study, an editio brevis 
of the salvation text of Rock Edict XIV (Pugliese Carratelli 1964: 24). 

"The Aramaic text will not be discussed in my paper, only when it offers some 
interesting point on the Indo-Greek contact. I only want to highlight the importance of 
Aramaic as a chancery language, during the Achaemenid period and slightly after. Therefore 
the existence of Aramaic in Kandahar is not to be considered as evidence this language was 
actually spoken in the region. The real spoken languages were Greek and Indo-Iranian 
dialects. Readers with an interest in the Aramaic inscription can benefit from Schlumberger 
et al. (1958), Altheim & Stiehl (1959) and Pugliese Carratelli & Garbini (1964). 

” These general remarks are also to be found in more recent papers, namely 
Schlumberger et al. (1958: 1-3; 6-10), Galavotti (1959: 185), Pugliese Carratelli & Garbini 
(1964: 1-5), Harmatta (1966: 77), Pepermans (1976: 127), Tola & Dragonetti de Tola (1977- 
1979: 258-259), Sani (1988: 155) and Christol (1980: 63; 1983: 25; 1998: 67). 
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preserved and the hope of many scientists to discover 
translations of other Rock Edicts was never fulfilled. 

Also notable is the fact that this inscription is entirely written 
in Greek without an Aramaic counterpart. Perhaps, an Aramaic 
version existed, but has vanished through time. The text is 
carved on a block of spongy limestone, measuring 45 cm x 69.5 
cm x 12 cm. Only the angles contain some deviations 
(Schlumberger 1964: 129-130). It was fixed to a building. 
Unfortunately, we can only guess which kind of building it was 
fixed to, perhaps a stupa, a palace, a temple or a defence wall 
(Schlumberger & Benveniste 1968: 196). This form of 
inscription is unique for the Maurya Empire. Therefore, a Greek 
and/or Iranian influence seems probable. On the other hand, the 
tradition of carving in rocks is considered to be an Indian 
influence on Greek practice. The paleography and style of the 
letters are very much the same as in the first inscription 
(Schlumberger 1964: 135).'° 

In what follows, I refer to the engravements as Kandahar | 
(Kd1) and Kandahar 2 (Kd2), following the example of A. 
Christol. For both inscriptions, I present the Greek text with 
translation, an overview of the most important philological 
problems and an analysis of Indian influences on the Greek. In 
Section 3.4, I evaluate the value of the inscriptions as a case 
study for the Indo-Greek language contact, during the 
Hellenistic Period. 


'S General information also to be found in Harmatta (1966: 77), Norman (1972: 111), 
Tola & Dragonetti de Tola (1977-1979: 258-259), Sani (1988: 155-156), Christol (1980: 63; 
1983: 25; 1998: 67) and Cassio (2016: 39-44). 
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3.2 KANDAHAR I (1958) 
3.2.1 Greek text and translation 


Summary edict'* 

déka ETAV TANpH[.(.).. ov Baotreds 
Tlodacons eboéPeta[v] de1EEv Toi av- 
OpaTotc, Kai 420 TobTOV EvoEBEOTEPOUG 
Tovs aVvOpamous ExoiNnoEv Kai NAVTO. 
evOnvei kata mioav yijv, Kai dnéyetar 
Baolrsds TAV ELWbYaV Kai oi AoMOI OE 
dvOpa@rno1 Kai Soot OnpEvtai if GAtEic 
Baciiéme mEnavvtar OnpEvovtss, Kai 

El TIVES AKPATEIC, NEMAVVTAL TG AKPa- 
oiacs Kate Sbvamtv, Kai Evi}KOOL TATPI 
Kai UNntpi Kai TOV TpEoPvTEpaV TAPA 
TO MPOTEPOV, Kai TOD AOITOD Adtov 

Kai GMEVoV KATA TAVTA TAdDTA 
moiodvtEs S1GEov01Vv. 


Summary edict 

After a period of ten years, king Piodasses (ASoka) 
introduced dhamma alongside his people and he 
succeeded in urging them to live according to the rules 
of dhamma. Everything prospers on the whole earth. The 
king has adopted vegetarianism and the other people - 
hunters and fishmen of the king - stopped hunting. When 
some people were not able to control themselves, they 
distanced with great commitment from this lack of self- 
control. In opposition with previous times, they are 
obedient to their father, mother and people with a 
respectable age. Always doing these things, they will 
obtain a better and more prospering life in the future. 





'* The Greek text is borrowed from the paper of Schlumberger et al. (1958), but without 
the conjecture concerning mAnpn[.(.)..]@v. I mainly agree with the reading mAnpn[Gévt]ov 
(... which were fulfilled), I will not further explore the philological debate about this 
peculiar form (cfr. Schlumberger et al. 1958: 13-14; 46; Galavotti 1959: 186; Pepermans 
1976: 128). On other points, the text editions differ only on some details, pertaining 
punctuation. The translation is my own and is not intended to be a very literate rendering of 
the Greek, but to transmit the overall thought and purpose of the text to English readers. The 
choice for some translations and the name of Asoka will be discussed later on. 
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3.2.2 Discussion of a philological problem 

To draw a correct picture of (possible) Indian influences on 
the Greek text, there has to be dealt with a philological problem 
concerning this inscription first.'° In past research, much debate 
arose about the concrete meaning of the verb édevéev, which 
literally means ‘he showed’. The standard article of 
Schlumberger and his contributors explains it as a religious 
proclamation (Schlumberger et al. 1958: 14). I wonder how 
such a connotation could be detected in a common word as 
dsikvupt (‘to show’). Galavotti considers it as a causative 
meaning, using the Aramaic version as an argument (Galavotti 
1959: 187). Such a causative meaning for deikvut is confirmed 
by the LSJ and the Montanari. The Aramaic version does not 
constitute a persuasive argument, because the different studies 
emphasized the fact that it was written independently from the 
Greek version. Nonetheless, this remark formed the basis for an 
interesting hypothesis by Christol (1998). He interprets the verb 
as denoting literally the power of dhamma, namely by 
organising spectacular parties. Dhamma is used by Asoka as a 
broad philosophical concept, which incorporates aspects of 
justice, a good life etc. I agree with most researchers that 
ASoka’s interpretation of the concept is not specifically 
Buddhist, but rather pan-Indian in its approach.'® Asoka thus 
wanted to teach them his doctrine of dhamma (Christol 1998: 
86). This hypothesis could even be broadened in my opinion, 
namely as a reference to the dharmamahamatras, the 
functionaries who were appointed by Asoka to promote 
dhamma. The fact that these functionaries were known by the 
Greeks, is shown by a gloss from Hesychius (a sixth-century 
lexicographer). Asoka wants to tell he taught his subjects the 
doctrine of dhamma through his functionaries and his parties.'’ 





'S There are different problems inherent in the text, e.g. the interpretation of the Greek 
genitivus absolutus, or the meaning of the last sentence. I will limit myself to the problem 
that requires reassessment in my opinion. 

'° Linguistically, dhamma is the Prakrit version of Sanskrit dharma, with the typical 
assimilation of /-rm-/ to /-mm-/. 

'’ Discussing Kd2, I will give further arguments for this explanation and a discussion of 
the Hesychian gloss. 
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The compactness of the phrase can further be explained with 
reference to the aim of producing an editio brevis. 


3.2.3 Discussion of Indian influences 

Before pointing to (possible) Indian influences on the Greek 
text, we first have to be aware of the high level of Greek used in 
the inscription. The kind of Greek used points towards the living 
language of a population with a relatively high level of 
education.'* This is reflected in the use of a philosophical vo- 
cabulary. For example, a big surprise for the early researchers 
was that the Indian term dhamma was transferred by the Greek 
evoépeta. We can consider this as a target-oriented translation. 

The use of an extensive philosophical vocabulary shows the 
fact the Greek text is not a literal translation of the Indian 
Vorlage. This does not mean that no Indian influence is to be 
found in the text. When we search for Indian borrowings, the 
lowest level of language contact, only one personal name 
catches our attention: Illodacong (‘Piodasses’). In the previous 
sections of my paper, I always referred to king Asoka, but in the 
Greek version he is actually named IIwdaconc. This can be 
explained by means of the Indian versions, because they also do 
not use the name Asoka. Instead, they depict their king as 
devanampriya (‘friend of the gods’)'® and use different dialect 
forms of Sanskrit privadarsi (‘with a gentile glance’). From the 
paper of Schlumberger et al. onwards, the dialectal form 
Piyadassi is considered as the source for the Greek word.”° 


'8 Tn general, the text is to be interpreted as a well-written form of hellenistic koiné. 
Apart from the possible Indian influences, no morphological or syntactic deviations, except 
the Ionism ev0nvei (‘he prospers’), are to be remarked. Nonetheless, I do not want to denote 
it as Attic, because Kd2 will offer more clues towards koine and I treat both inscriptions 
within one and the same framework. Readers interested in the philosophical vocabulary used 
in the Greek text, are referred to the discussions by Schlumberger ef a/. (1958) and other 
secondary literature. 

° A literal translation from Greek gihoc tév Oedv (‘friend of the gods’) (Seldeslachts 
2002: 77). The name Asoka finds its origins in the avadana’s. 

°° The form in Asoka’s own dialect, Magadhi. The original sound /r/ assimilated with 
the /s/, it is a general tendency from the region to have problems with the sound /r/ (Cfr. the 
labdacism of whole East Asia). This does not occur in North-Western dialects, so Greek 
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Benveniste remarks in the 1958 article that the omicron of the 
Greek is due to a velar pronunciation of /a/, or more probable, 
because Greek prefers compounds with /o/ (Schlumberger et al. 
1958: 4; 37).7' Other Indian loans in Greek like TazpoBévy 
(‘Sri Lanka’, modelled on Tamraparni) or LavdpdKottoc 
(‘Candragupta’) display the same tendency. This remark built 
the basis for further interpretations of the name. Pugliese 
Carratelli (1964) interprets it as an official name for the king 
(Pugliese Carratelli 1964: 35). Benveniste (1964) strengthens 
his arguments in a second article. According to his view, we 
have to interpret Piyadassi as a personal name and the more 
well-known ‘Asoka’ as a nickname. He argues for this 
interpretation as follows: first, this title is only attested during 
ASsoka’s reign. In the Indian inscriptions it is combined with 
devanampriya or with raja/laja (‘king’), but these two terms are 
never combined together. Therefore, they are to be seen as 
denoting ‘majesty’ and not as personal names. When we accept 
this hypothesis, it constitutes a calque of the Achaemenid 
titulary, an extra argument. Finally, it seems probable that a 
king presents his own name in an inscription addressed to his 
subjects. Therefore, this name was borrowed in Greek and in 
Aramaic (Benveniste 1964: 143-145). Harmatta (1966) uses this 
hypothesis as a foundation for conclusions about the origin of 
the Greek and Aramaic text. Because the Greek adopts the 
assimilation of /r/ and /s/, as already discussed, the model was 
probably written in an eastern Prakrit. The good relations 
between the Greeks and Pataliputra point even more to this 
direction. Sanskrit is linguistically impossible, in spite of the 
thoughts of L. Renou. Asoka clearly wanted to use vernaculars 
to promote his ideas. The Aramaic version on the other hand, 
can be traced back to a northwestern Prakrit, where the 





cannot have borrowed it there. The Aramaic version prydrs was on the other hand borrowed 
from Sanskrit or NW-Prakrit. 

*! The borrowings opapevar (‘sramana’s’) and Bpapeven (‘brahmins’) in the second 
Greek inscription are an important argument against this hypothesis. They rather points 
towards a more palatal pronunciation. Apart from that, the word forming rules of Chantraine 
(1933) and Schwyzer (1959-1968) argue for the second hypothesis. Seldeslachts (2000: 126) 
equally highlights the importance of Greek morphology in the borrowing process. 
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assimilation does not occur.’ Therefore, we have to separate the 
Greek and Aramaic version from one another (Harmatta 1966: 
82-83). 

Apart from the one Indian borrowing in the inscription, 
certain constructions point to structural interference from Indian 
on Greek. We saw that a higher level of bilingualism is required 
for this process. But because the text is to be considered as a 
translation, it is more likely on a cognitive level that 
interference from one language on the other occurs in the text. 
My analysis aims to prove that the Greek text is influenced in 
two general features and in one particular phrase. 

Firstly, the Greek text very frequently uses the conjunction 
«at (‘and’).*? Greek texts, like Vedic, are characterized by 
extensive use of particles. For a continuative enumeration, 
Greek language normally uses the particle dé, possibly in 
combination with pév, but in this inscription it occurs only once. 
Some scholars explained it as a religious feature (Schlumberger 
et al. 1958: 12; Galavotti 1959: 189). To build their arguments, 
they make references to the Biblical Greek of the Septuagint or 
the New Testament. A Hebrew and/or Aramaic influence seems 
unlikely in their opinion. L. Robert interprets the use of 
paratactic Kai’s as a general feature of religious and popular 
texts (Schlumberger et a/ 1958: 12). The text discussed here is 
more likely to be interpreted as a philosophical, rather than a 
religious text, comparable, for instance, to Plato’s philosophical 
dialogues, which are characterized by abundance of particles. L. 
Robert’s (1958) reference to the New Testament is also 
untenable. For, a few decades later (1984: 510-511), when he 
criticizes the hypothesis of A. Christol on the expression iva 
Setapewoow in Kd2,” he declares the New Testament as an 
untrustworthy argument for the Kandahar Inscriptions, which 
makes me wonder why he used it himself in his previous 
arguments. With reference to Biblical Greek, one has argued 





*? Sanskrit could also be a possible source of the form, but this explanation appears less 
likely, due to the positive attitude of Asoka towards vernaculars. 

3-11 times on a total amount of 71 words, being 15,5%. 

**T will further discuss it in the section about Kd2. Christol (1998) only mentions that 
the xai’s render a monotone character to the text. 
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that the use of parataxis can be explained as a feature of a lower 
diastratic level.** This interpretation does not fit for the Kandahar 
Inscriptions. The use of a rich, philosophical vocabulary points 
towards a high register. Apart from that, when one reads the 
Middle Indian inscriptions or Old Indian texts in general, it is 
remarkable that conjunctions like ca (‘and’) or va (‘if’) are 
frequently used.”° Furthermore, non-native speakers are more 
apt to construct unnecessary conjunctions between their 
sentences. Therefore, Indian influence seems probable, 
interpreting the kai’s as a kind of sampler, in contrast to the 
high lexical level of the text. 

A second feature of structural Middle Indian influence to be 
discussed in this paper, is the limited use of definite articles in 
the text. Not only are these kind of grammatical words not used 
in Indian, but the lack of articles is even a shared feature of the 
contemporary linguistic area of South Asia (Matras 2009: 270). 
Articles as such are normally not borrowed, but language 
contact can explain some common patterns of their use. In 
Central Europe we see for instance a common lack of articles 
(Matras 2009: 251). Dealing with Latin influence on Ancient 
Greek and Turkish influence on the Cappadocian language (a 
mixed Greek-Turkish language formerly spoken in Asia Minor), 
researchers arrived at the same conclusions. Thus, the lack of 
articles in Latin and Turkish influenced the Greek (Adams 
2003: 515 ff; Dawkins 1916: 87). Therefore, it will be useful to 
analyse the most important occurrences. A first example is 
offered by Baotisvc (‘king’), three times attested in the text, 
constantly without a definite article. But we can leave it out of 
consideration, because eastern monarchs generally do not 
receive an article in Ancient Greek (Schlumberger et al. 1958: 
45). Other examples include svoéfetav (‘piety’), Kata macav 
ytiv (‘across the whole world) and zatpi kai untpi (‘for father 
and mother’). Galavotti elucidates the lack of articles referring 
to the compactness of the text and he thinks that the phrase 


°5 Cfr. Moulton (1906-1976) in his grammar of New Testament Greek. 
°° Ca and va both are translated with «ai in the Greek text. See for example the Magadhi 
reconstruction by Schneider (1978). 
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maTpi Kai pntpi is a more refined manner of expression 
(Galavotti 1959: 189). Alongside with Christol (1998: 81), I 
interpret it as an Indian influence. Some limited corpus research 
with the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (TLG) learns the term 
evoéfera occurs both with and without the article, but there 
seems to be a preference for the one with the article.*’ The same 
is true for zatpi Kai untpi (‘for father and mother’). The most 
remarkable expression is built by kata mioav yiiv, which 
literally means ‘across the whole world’. The rules of Greek 
grammar require an article after quantifiers like méc (‘every, 
all’). The only possible exception would be when it denotes 
‘every country’. But the content does not support this vision. 
Asoka does not rule over the whole world and therefore, is not 
able to promote his dhamma in every country. Consequently, we 
have to read ‘in his whole country’, where Greek would 
required an article.** As a conclusion, I explain the low fre- 
quency of definite articles in the text as an Indian influence. 
Unfortunately, the corpus of text available is too small to offer 
statistical surety. 

Yet another example of Indian influence can be found in the 
expression évjKoot matpi Kai pntpi Kai Tv apsoPuTEpmV 
(‘obedient to their father, mother and people with a respectable 
age’). Of course a copula like éyévovto (‘they became’) is to be 
added for a correct translation. The word éviyxoot (‘obedient’) is a 
hapax,”’ formed analogically on the basis of éarKooc, evtKooc, 
VANKOOG OF KaTHKOOc, all meaning more or less ‘obedient’ 
(Schlumberger et al. 1958: 17). According to Benveniste, it can 
be considered as a local form (Schlumberger ef al. 1958: 42). 
Syntactically, it is noteworthy that both a dative and a genitive 
are used as a complements. Both patterns are possible, but the 





°7 With article for example in E., Jon, v. 1045, Plu., Num., 12,3, Isoc., Hel. Enc., 31, ... 
Without e.g. in Isoc., Panath., 204, line 6, S., E/., v. 464. A full statistical research was not 
the aim of this study, but I clearly marked a preference for forms with the article. 

8 Kd2 uses the article: Kat& méoucg tac diatpiPdc (‘among all the philosophical 
schools’). 

» Pugliese Carratelli (1964: 31) denotes that it is known from manuscripts of the 
Onomasticon by Pollux, where it is regarded as an incorrect reading. The DGE speaks about 
an adverb évnkows by Iust. Phil., Dial., 137, 4. 
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combination of the two is remarkable, as L. Robert declares 
(Schlumberger et al. 1958: 17). Pepermans (1976: 129) searches 
for another explanation and tries to interpret the genitive 
mpsopvtépwv as a partitive genitive (“who belong to the old 
people’). This renders the construction too severe and offers the 
impression that only aged people will receive a better life in the 
future, opposite to the aim of Asoka to promote morality 
alongside all his subjects.*’ Galavotti (1959: 189) and Pugliese 
Carratelli (1964: 31) offer a more probable explanation, namely 
by pointing towards Indian influence. The expression is in fact 
very similar to a passage of the fourth Rock Edict. Because of 
the geographical nearness, I quote from the version of 
Shabazgarht: matapitusu vudhanam susrusa ‘who has to obey to 
their mother, their father and the elder people’ (Schneider 1978: 
116 ff.). It is remarkable that a locative (matapitusu) is used 
firstly, agreeing with the datives zatpi kai untpt. The following 
word (vudhanam) 1s a genitive like tév apeoButépa@v. Susrusa 
is a desiderative form of the root sru (‘to listen, to obey’), and 
corresponds to the adjective évjKoot. Therefore, the switch in 
cases in the Greek version is to be explained through influence 
of the Indian original. Christol (1998: 83) agrees with this 
hypothesis and explains it as follows. Firstly, a linear translation 
was made from Indian to Greek, which later on was converted 
into better Greek. The most important argument for it, lies in the 
change of the order of mentioning the father and the mother. In 
the Greek version, the father is mentioned first, and then the 
mother. L. Robert explains it as due to the normal hierarchy in 
Greek (Schlumberger et al. 1958: 13), as opposed to the Indian 
and Aramaic version, which place the mother on the first 
position (Schlumberger et al. 1958: 42). In fact, Robert’s claim 
is exclusively based on his intuition. I statistically verified his 
hypothesis with a limited statistical research with the Thesaurus 
Linguae Graecae (TLG), proving that in ca. 80% of the 
instances the father is mentioned first. This research offered 
objective evidence that his statement was correct and therefore, 





*° This preference for searching the solution on the Greek side, is probably caused by 
his limited knowledge of the Indian context. 
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I can also agree with Christols hypothesis about a linear 
intermediate stage. 


3.2.4 Preliminary conclusions 

The analysis of the Kdl demonstrated that, on a general 
level, the Greek version does not contain gross errors. It is 
written by and for people who knew the Greek language 
sufficiently. At the same time, we notice that the Indian 
concepts are well-understood. Therefore, it seems probable that 
the translator was at least partially bilingual and had a sufficient 
knowledge of both languages. The fact we are dealing with a 
translation, is responsible for the limited Indian influence we 
can perceive in the Greek text. Firstly, we find the transcription 
of Asoka’s name comparable to the many Indo-Aryan personal 
or geographical names that were rendered in Greek (and also 
Latin). The question remains whether the _ structural 
interferences we found in Kdl, were also part of the daily 
speech in the Indo-Greek contact regions. This is very difficult 
to answer. But perhaps, it was also a feature of the daily speech 
in these regions that less definite articles were used than in 
standard Greek. As already said, the modern linguistic area of 
South Asia points towards this hypothesis. The inscription is a 
good example of the adstratum relation of Greek and Indian 
language and culture. The philosophical terms are replaced by 
good equivalents etc. As such, the sociolinguistic model, 
presented in Section 2, is supported by the analysis of Kdl. 
Therefore, we have to explore these contact phenomena in the 
analysis of Kd2, paying special attention to further examples of 
and arguments for Indian influence on Greek. 
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3.3 KANDAHAR 2 (1964) 
3.3.1 Greek text and translation 


Rock Edict XII"! 

(...) LEb]ogBeta kai éykpdtew Kata whoa Tc 
diatpiBdc EyKpatis dé WGALOTE EoTLV Gc GV yAMoNS 
éyKpatis Hu. Kai pnts éavtodc éxa[i]vOow, pte TOV 
MEAG WEYOOL Epi LNSEVOG' KEVOY YAP EoTIV’ Kai 
TEIPAGVAL LGAAOV TOds TEAUG ExatvEtv Kai UT Weystv 
KOTO NAVTA THdtOV. Tadta dé MoLodvTES EAVTODSG 
abgéovol Kai Tod MEGS AVaKTAVTAL TapaBaivovtss 5é 
TADTA, AK(A)EEOTEPOL TE YivoVTAL Kai TOIS MEAGLG 
anéy8ovtar. OT 5’ av Eavtods EXaIvAotv, Tobds 5é MEAAG 
WEYOOL PIAOTILOTEPOV StaTpPATOVTaL, BovAGLEVOL TAPA 
TOS AoiMOds EYAGHWal, TOAD SE LAAAOV BAdatov[ot] 
Eavtove, Ipémer dé GAAHAOUS SavEdCeEtv Kai TA GAAA@V 
dddypata nmapadéyeo8al[1]. Tadta dé nmovodvtEs 
TMOADLABEDTEPOL EGOVTAL, TAPASLOOVTEG GAAT|AOIC Goa. 
EKAOTOS AVTOV ExioTatat. Kai Toic Tadta Ex()oKOdOL 
TADTA LT) OKvetv AEvELv iva SELapElvGotv 410. TAVTOG 
evosPovvtsc, 

Text Criticism: 

a(A)séotepot corr. L. Robert, AKAEEZTEPOI ac., 
detapetwv@otv A. Christol, detapeivoow cett. 


Rock Edict XII 

... Dhamma and self-control among all philosophical 
schools. Who is able to control himself with his tongue, 
especially this person controls himself. They are not able 
to glorify themselves and to criticize their neighbours. 
Because that is in vain. Rather, they have to try to glorify 
their neighbours and in all manners not to criticize them. 
Doing that, they will place themselves on a higher rank 





3! The Greek text is based on the article of E. Benveniste (1964), in fact being a 
transcription of L. Robert. Orthographical deviations in the Greek text, like iotacism are not 
corrected. I do not always agree with Benveniste, e.g. the hypothesis of Christol (1983) (iva 
detapetv@ow) is incorporated in my text. Indian loans are not accentuated. More text 
criticism is discussed in the apparatus criticus and in my survey of philological problems. 
As with the first inscription my translation is not intended to be a very literal translation. 
Rock Edict will be abbreviated as RE in the rest of the paper. 
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and as such be able to have them on their side. When 
they break those rules, they will lose honour and become 
hated by their neighbours. But those who praise 
themselves and criticize their neighbours, they act out of 
ambition. It is their aim to excellent above the rest, but 
in fact they injure themselves. It is strongly 
recommended to admire each other and to learn from 
each others opinions. Doing that, they will become much 
wiser, because everyone transmits his knowledge to 
everyone. Do not hesitate to speak to such people, in 
order that they improve themselves choosing dhamma as 
an example for everything. 


Rock Edict XIII 

oy56a1 EtEt Bactrsvovtos Ilodacoov KatéoTpEATAL THV 
Kadyynv. tv éCoypnéva Kai éénypéva. éxei@ev 
OMLATMV LUpLidss Sexanévte Kai dvalpé8noav GAAOL 
tuples déka Kai OYESOV GAAOL TOGODTOL ETEAEDTIOV. 
an’ éxsivov Tod ypdvov EAsoc Kai oiktos abTOV EAaPEv 
Kai Paps iveyKev. 5V ob TpdmOD ExéAEvEV AnéyeoOar 
TOV ELWSYOV OTNODVSTV TE KAI ODVTAELV TETOINTAL Epi 
evoePeiac. Kai Todto Et1 SvaYEPEOTEPOV DAEIANGE O 
Baoirstc’ Kai Goot Exsi Wikovv BpapEevat T] opapevat 7 
Kai GAAot TIvés Oi Epi TV EdoEBELAV SLATPiBOVTEG, TODS 
Exet oikodvtas Edel TA TOD PactAéws GLLLMEPOVTO. VoEiv, 
Kai diaoKaAov Kai matTépa Kai UNTépa Enaroxbveo8ar 
kai Savpdacew, @irovs kai Etaipous Gyandv Kai LN} 
StawEddeobar, SoVAOIS Kai LIGA@TOIC HS KOVPdTATA 
YpadoOat, TOWTHOV Exel THV TOLAdTA SLATPAGOOLEVOV Et 
Tic TEOVYKEV 7] ECT KTAL, Kai TODTO EU TApAdpoLft ot 
Aownoi Hysivtat, 6 dé [B]aciAsdc oMddpa. Eni TOUTOIC 
EdLOVEPAVEV. Kai STL EV TOI AOIMOIs EBvEotv siolV... 
(lacuna in textu) 

Text Criticism: 

KATEOTPEATAL inscr., KaTEGTpaNTaL corr. L. Robert 
ovvtaétv inscr., obvta(o)twv corr. L. Robert 

nyeivtat corr. L. Robert, nyijvtat inscr. 


Rock Edict XII 
During the eigth year of his rule king Piodasses (Asoka) 
subjected the region Kalinga. 150 000 people were 
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captured and taken away from there, 100 000 people 
were executed and an almost equal amount fell in battle. 
From that time onwards, Piodasses was captured by 
condolence and reflection. He suffered greatly and 
therefore, he promoted a vegetarian way of life and 
organised a propaganda program for dhamma. The king 
understood this to be even more offensive. The brahmins, 
living there (in Kalinga), the sramans, other people 
dealing with dhamma and the layman had to realize that 
the king brought them advantages, they had to respect 
their teacher, their father and their mother and they had 
to admire them. They had to love their friends and 
comrades and not to deceive them, to give their slaves 
and servants duties as light as possible. If someone from 
them, who did such things, died or was taken away, and 
the other people sympathized with that, the king became 
even more furious. And because among the other people 
are... (Rest of the text is missing) 


3.3.2 Linguistic and philological analysis of the text* 

I found numerous orthographical deviations from standard 
Attic Greek. I note certain orthographies occurring from the 
koiné onwards: iotacistic faults in detapewOow (= dtapswdAoctw) 
(‘they remain’) and nyfivtat (= nysivtat) (‘they think’), the loss 
of the double consonant in yA@ons (= yAdoons) (‘of the 
tongue’) and dapdtovtat (= diampattovtat) (‘they 
accomplish’), and phonological orthographies due _ to 
assimilation in Kevoy yap (assimilation of v (nu) to the 
following y (gamma)) (‘because it is in vain’), éyAduwyat (Kk 
(kappa) becomes y (gamma) due to following 4 (lambda)) (‘to 
shine’) and éu mapadpouf| (the dental nasal v (nu) becomes the 
bilabial nasal 1 (mu) because a x (pi) follows) (‘in running by’) 
(Cfr. Harmatta 1966: 79-80). A noteworthy phonetic feature is 
the confusion of double sigma (oo) and double tau (tt). Remark 
for instance, the contrast between dtampdtovtar and 





* As for Kdl, I do not present a total overview of the Indian text. See e.g. Benveniste 
(1964: 147-149) or Norman (1972). 
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diampacoopévav. With regard to the personal name ITtodacoou 
no choice was available, because the voiceless alveolar 
fricatives, that is /ss/, were borrowed from Indian, as Christol 
remarks (Christol 1998: 82). 

On the morphosyntactic level, the form dvaipé6noav (‘they 
were murdered’) is remarkable because of the absence of the 
augment, while the verb yivetat (‘he becomes’) is the normal 
koiné form of yiyvetot. The participle construction mv 
éCoypnuéva Kat éEnypéva (‘they were captured and taken 
away’) is noteworthy because the gender does not agree with 
the feminine pwpiddec (‘thousands of’), but with the neutral 
owmpatav (‘of the corpses’), a partitive genitive justly before it. 
A final morphological peculiarity concerns the verb 
Katéotpeatat (‘he subjected (for himself)’). L. Robert corrected 
it into Attic katéotpantat. Yet I rather ascribe Harmatta (1966: 
80) in following the original form. Harmatta remarks that a 
similar form is found on a papyrus and explains it as due to 
confusion with the passive aorist: éotpa@@nv in Doric and 
éotpéoOnv in Attic. I, on the other hand, think that the present 
forms with e-grade (ie. otpég~q@) are a more likely explanation 
than the aorist forms. 

The passage ozovdorjv Ts Kai ovvtaéw (literally ‘the diligence 
and the composition’) is particularly debated in the scholarship. 
Robert advocates the reading ovvtacw (‘vehement effort’), 
explaining it as a tautology with omovdénv (Schlumberger 1964: 
131).*° Harmatta wants to preserve the original reading. The 
possibility of a simple fault, while cutting down _ the 
engravement, does not fit in his opinion, because of the specific 
form of the letter € (ksi) Therefore, he relies upon a 
phonological evolution in Greek: /-ks-/ > /-ss-/ > /-s-/. This shift 
was not fixed in orthography, but can be an explanation for the 
confusion between ovvtaéic and ovvtaotc, the first one giving 
the orthography and the second one the meaning. As an extra 
argument, he refers to the Bactrian language, which used the 
Greek alphabet but lacked the letter ksi, using the digraph <yp> 
to denote Iranian /ys/. Christol (1998: 89) rightly criticizes this 





3 Based on Pl., Smp. 2068. 
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hypothesis. Such mistakes normally occur the other way around: 
a phonological orthography instead of an etymological one. 
Therefore, he links it to his interpretation of éd¢téev in the first 
edict and reads the construction as depicting the parties, which 
were organised for the propaganda of dhamma. As such, he 
preserves the original reading of the inscription ovvtaétw, a 
substantive derived from the verb ouvtdttm (‘to put in order 
together’ (mostly in military sense)) (Christol 1998: 89). 
Drawing upon Christol’s remark, I propose the following 
explanation. I stick to the original reading, ovvtaéw, which is 
mostly used in military contexts. Therefore, I think that we also 
have to understand ozovdyj (‘diligence’) with a warlike 
connotation. This is supported by the Greek lexicon of 
Montanari (2015: 1950), who offers ‘dispute, context, rivalry, 
intrigue’ as possible translations. In my opinion, the collocation 
onovdrv TE Kai obvTAEL, refers to the past Kalinga wars. Asoka 
realised that his bloody war with the Kalinga’s was a wrong 
decision and therefore, wants to alter the situation now by 
promoting his new doctrine of dhamma. Saying it otherwise, 
this is his new war, but a war which is intended to stop all 
previous wars. One question comes to mind in this 
interpretation: who are his warriors? In my opinion, these are 
the dharmamahamatras, mentioned in my analysis of Kdl. I 
refer again to the gloss of Hesychius: waydtpar ot otpatnyot, 
map’ ‘Ivdoic (‘the dharmamahamatras: the warriors, by the 
Indians’). Gray and Schuyler (1901: 199) explained it by the 
Sanskrit word marmatra (‘breastplate’). However, it seems 
much more plausible to consider the dharmamahamatras as the 
source for our gloss.** The translation of Hesychius refers to 
people, not to objects. Another argument to link these civil 
servants with this passage is formed by the end of RE XII. In 
the Indian version, the dharmamahamatras are explicitly 
spoken of in their function to promote dhamma (cfr. Cassio 
2016: 40). Benveniste (1964: 150) highlights the remarkable 
fact of their disappearance in the Greek version. Did the 





** With syncopation of the -hd- from Indian to Greek. For the interpretation, see for 
example Christol (1999: 112), Seldeslachts (2002: 88) or Brust (2007: 414-416). 
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translator not understand it well or are other explanations 
equally possible? We saw already the tendency of the Greek 
text to deviate from the Indian Vorlage. This can also be 
observed in this peculiar passage. The Indian text highlights the 
study and the love for dhamma.*> The Greek text preserves only 
partially the aspect of study, using the term ozovdyjv, but the 
love element is not to be found in the Greek version. Therefore, 
it does not seem improbable that the Greek translator wanted to 
put emphasis on the military aspect. Another advantage gained 
by this analysis, is that it presents a more natural interpretation 
of the passage that otherwise might appear a mere tautology. 
Finally, it allows to preserve the original reading of the 
inscription without abandoning the core meanings of the forms. 
The interpretation of iva detapewa@ow (‘in order that they 
remain...) poses yet another important problem. Earlier studies 
interpreted it as a purpose clause introduced by tva and analysed 
the form detapewaouw as a conjunctive of dtapéve, thus in fact 
diapeivaotw. Christol (1983) offers an alternative explanation. 
He analyses the verb as a conjunctive of *d1apEewda (‘to 
ameliorate’), a non-attested verbal derivative of the comparative 
G@psivov (‘better’). To account for such a non-attested verb, he 
refers to similar derivatives like BeAti6m (‘to ameliorate’ from 
BeAtiov ‘better’?) and édatt6w (‘to reduce’ from éAdttav 
‘smaller’). Apart from that, a verb éfapetwdem (‘to amend’) is 
attested in a fragment of Cratinus (Ploutoi, v. 16). With respect 
to the content, he cites the Indian passage sdlavadhi (the 
increase of sala), an amelioration in fact (Christol 1983: 32- 
33).°° Secondly, he remarks the fact that in Post Classical Greek 
wa can also introduce a noun clause. He considers it more 
fitting in the context and translates ‘that they...’ (Christol 1983: 
35). Robert (1984: 510-511) criticized these hypotheses with a 
double argument. The first one was already cited in my paper: 
the limited value of Biblical Greek for our understanding of 





°° Schneider (1978: 116) reconstructs the original from Pataliputra and reads: 
dhammavaye, dhammakamata dhammanusathi. The Indian tricolon is rendered by two 
forms in Greek. 

°° The word sala is unknown and the different hypotheses lack persuasiveness. In all 
cases, it denotes a moral quality. For a possible hypothesis, see Norman (1972: 112). 
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Hellenistic Greek (cfr. supra for criticism). On the other hand, 
he made enquiries about the value of the Indian original, 
because the Greek handles it creatively. The text is indeed to be 
considered as a free translation, but remaining a translation, the 
original Vorlage forms the point of departure. Furthermore, we 
noted for Kd1 that Indian syntax can even influence the Greek 
text in an editio brevis. Therefore, | agree with Christol in 
reading the verb as a form of dtapetwow. Further argumentation 
is given by the end of Kdl, which ends with a very similar 
formula: AGiov Kai Gpetwov ... diaEovow (‘they will become 
better and more prosperous’). The fact that the verb is not 
attested, does not constitute a big problem. Kd1 also offers 
Greek words, like évyKkooc, which were never attested before. 
Christol’s syntactic analysis seems equally possible, but the 
same is true regarding the interpretation with a purpose clause. 
The difference is only a matter of detail. 


3.3.3 Discussion of Indian influences 

Again, I first have to emphasize that the Greek text is not to 
be considered a literal translation, but a text which does its 
utmost to exploit its philosophical vocabulary.*’ On the one 
hand, we rediscover some terms from Kd1: svoéPeta (‘piety’) as 
a translation of dhamma, the dnoy) TOv Euyvdyoov (literally ‘the 
abstention from animals’, referring to a vegetarian way of life) 
and éy«patic (‘self-controlled’) as an antonym of axpatiys 
(‘without self-control’) in Kdl. But on the other hand, the 
researchers were again surprised when they discovered that the 
Indian term pdsamda (religious sect) was rendered by Greek 
diatpiBi}, a philosophical school (Schlumberger 1964: 133).°* 
The Greek translator sought for a word in his own philosophical 
tradition. However, I have to remark that in the rest of the text 
Indian padsamda is not always translated with the same word. 





°71 do not present an exhaustive list. See L. Roberts contribution to Schlumberger 
(1964: 134-138). 

8 Cassio (2016: 45-46) argues against this equation. In general, his paper wants to 
prove that the Greek version highlights the individual aspect of philosophy, whereas the 
Indian originals refer to philosophical encounters between different schools. 
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We also find 6 méAac (‘the neighbour’) and the more religious 
du mavtdc svosfodvtsec (‘observing piety in every 
circumstance’) (Christol 1983: 33-34; 1998: 82). L. Robert 
admires the beautiful iuncturae verborum, for instance €\E0c Kai 
oiktog (‘pity and compassion’) and oxovdiv notsiobar (‘to 
make efforts’) (Schlumberger 1964: 137). However, this high 
linguistic level does not exclude Indian influence. 

Firstly, we remark four Indian borrowings in the inscription. 
We meet again the personal name ITtodacoyn¢, this time in the 
genitive clause. This inflection shows that the word was 
morphologically integrated in Greek language among the 
masculine inflection of the first declension. A second personal 
name is to be found in the borrowing KaAtyynv. Benveniste 
(1964: 150) justly highlights the fact that a switch happened 
from Indian to Greek. The original Kalinga refers to the 
inhabitants of the country. But the translator interpreted Indian 
/a/ as a feminine form like in Doric Greek. Furthermore, it is 
common practice in Greek to denote countries with feminine 
substantives. On a formal level we want to stress the rendering 
of the velar nasal with common Greek <yy>. 

The two remaining borrowings will be discussed together. 
Bpapevar (‘brahmins’) and opapevar (‘Sramana’s’) denote two 
groups in Indian society.*’ The brahmins are of course the 
Indian priests and the term Sramans can refer both to ascetics or 
more specifically to buddhists or jains. The Greek language 
retains the ambiguity. Benveniste (1964: 152-153) was the first 
researcher to analyse Bpayevat, linking it with Sanskrit 
brahmana. He explains the difference between <a> and <s> in 
Greek through the Indian difference in quantity. /a/ is rendered 
by <o> and /a/ evolved into <se>. In his opinion, the form 
opapsvat is to be seen as an analogical formation. Harmatta 
(1966: 83) justly criticizes Benveniste, because his account fails 
to explain the disappearance of Sanskrit /h/ in Greek, even 





*° Other borrowings, attested in Greek literature, prove that the Greeks were acquainted 
with these concepts. For a detailed survey of the forms in Greek, Old Indian, Middle Indian, 
Middle Iranian and Tocharian, cfr. A. Christol (1984; 1990). This specific form in Greek is 
only attested here. Quite strikingly, Burst (2007) found it unnecessary to discuss these forms 
in his lexicon of Indian and Iranian borrowings in Greek. 
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though the Greek borrowing Bpayudves retains it with <y>. This 
last borrowing also offers a second objection against 
Benveniste’s hypothesis. The /a/ of Bpaypévec clearly shows 
that the Indian difference in quantity does not matter in Greek. 
Therefore, I follow Harmatta (1966: 83), who declares that the 
form was borrowed from a northwestern Prakrit. He identifies 
the version of ShabazgarhtT as the source, with the forms 
bramana and sramana. “© The switches between <a> and <e> 
are not discussed in his work. Christol (1984: 39) agrees with 
him and highlights the fact that the preservation of /sr/ points 
towards a northwestern Prakrit. His enlarged article (1990: 61) 
tries to explain the <e> with regard to the more closed 
pronunciation of the /a/ in Middle Indo-Aryan. This closed 
pronunciation is a possible explanation, but I want to present 
another hypothesis. When we look closer at the Greek side, a 
folk etymological explanation can be expected. For example, a 
word like evpevys (‘well-disposed, kindly’), perfectly fitting 
with the positive Greek conception of Indian ascetics, could 
have triggered Greek <e>. Seldeslachts’s PhD (2000: 89-92; 98) 
offers an extensive list of borrowings from Indian into Greek, 
where Indian /a/ is rendered by <a>. Transcription with <e> 
also occur, but in much lesser quantities, not more than 24 
words.*' Concerning this limited amount of words, one can 
wonder if some examples are not influenced through folk 
etymology, for example Mé8opa (a place name) under influence 
of Greek e8dptos (‘lying between as a boundary’) or Ilétpot (a 
place name) by Greek métpoc (‘stone’). The form of the word 
mémepi (‘pepper’) can be caused by vocal harmony. 

Finishing my discussion about the borrowings in Greek I 
want to focus on the participle tovcs oikotdvtac (literally ‘all 
those who inhabit...’), which is in fact to be understood as a 
wrong calque from Indian. This vision was gradually developed 
in scholarly literature. Benveniste (1964: 153) interprets it as a 
readmission of doot éxei Wukovv, but he is not able to explain 


“° As such without Sanskrit /h/ and without a difference in vowel length. 
“! See Seldeslachts (2000: 98). The forms discussed here are incorporated in the given 
amount. 
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how this participle can translate Indian grahatha (masters of the 
house).*” However, this Indian word offers the real explanation. 
Norman on the other hand (1972: 115-116), equally fails to 
recognize the right solution and combines it with Indian ye tatra 
vasati (‘they who dwell there’). Christol (1980: 63) gives a 
better interpretation. In his opinion, we have to detect the real 
meaning in the etymology of Indian grahatha (‘masters of the 
house’). The basic meaning with ‘house’ caused the Greek word 
on the basis of the equivalence grha = oikoc. Though, in the 
Indian version grahatha is here used to denote ‘layman’ as 
opposite with the brahmins and the Sramans, previously 
mentioned.” The Indian context escaped the translator’s mind, 
alongside with the syntax. Therefore, we find a nominativus 
pendens within the relative clause in opposition with the 
accusative oikobdvtac, both dependent from édet (‘it was 
necessary’ ). 

Two other constructions equally deserve our attention. First, 
the translator adapted the Indian construction of RE XIII. The 
Indian version uses a passive construction, namely kaliga vijita 
(‘the inhabitants of Kalinga were conquered’)."* Greek translates 
it with a medial form katéotpemto1, with the non-expressed 
subject ITtodacons. As such, the subjects of the genitivus 
absolutus and the main clause become the same in Greek. The 
Indian object piyadasine lajine (‘by king Piyadassi’) is replaced 
by a non-expressed Miod5aconc.*° Therefore, we can conclude 
that the translator sought for a construction, which better suits 
the Greek language. The same is to be said about d16d0KaAov 
Kai matépa Kai uNntépa exatoybveo8ar (‘to revere his teacher, 





” The version of Shabazgarhi is consequently used in my citations of the Indian text, 
otherwise it will be mentioned. 

*’ Pali gahattha underwent the same evolution in meaning. 

“* Here we use the reconstructed version in Magadhi by Schneider (1978), probably the 
chancery model used as the source of translations. 

“ & genitivus absolutus is characterized in prescriptive grammars as an error, but it 
occurs already during the Classical Period, e.g. Thuc. 3.13. But the choice to use here the 
form with a same subject, can be influenced by the translation from Indian into Greek. 
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his father and his mother’).“° As we saw about Kd1, the order is 
reversed from Indian to Greek. 

To finish my discussion about Indian influences, I want to 
analyse the conjunctions and the articles, in comparison with 
Kdl. Therefore, I first want to stress the difference in style 
between the two Rock Edicts (Harmatta 1966: 80). Harmatta 
characterized the Greek of RE XII as Attic, but RE XIII as koiné. 
I do not agree with his description, because RE XII can also be 
characterized as koiné. This becomes obvious from the fact that it 
is also influenced by iotacism, because it has an ionism yivovtat 
etc. As such, I rather want to denote it as a difference in register, 
or more specifically about a difference in susceptibility to the 
contact situation. Reconsidering the use of paratactic 
constructions, we observe a remarkable reduction of Kxai’s in RE 
XII. Having an entire amount of 113 words, only eight times a 
kai is used, or 7% in opposition with the 15,5% in Kdl. 
Corresponding with this fact, the use of particles is much richer in 
RE XII. Eight times, we encounter the continuative particle 5é 
and one time the explanatory particle yap (‘for’). Kdl used only 
one time the particle 6é. The translator of RE XII attempts high 
level Greek in his text. Using the same statistics on RE XIII, we 
perceive a remarkable difference. The amount of kai’s has again 
raised until 18 times on a total amount of 136 words, or 13,2%. 
Particles disappeared from the text, only one 6€ is found. A 
similar difference is to be noted with reference to the articles, 
again a possible Indian influence of the text. RE XII uses a 
sufficient amount of Greek articles. Only in the beginning of the 
text, it is noteworthy that svoégPei (‘piety, dhamma’) and 
éykpéteta (‘self-control’) lack an article.*’ Although, the lack of 
an article can here be regarded as an attempt to give them a 
universal meaning. The Greek of RE XIII again lacks articles, we 
can think of Bpapevat, opapsvat, diddoKarov, matépa, Untépa 
etc. The cases where an article is used, are very specific 
occasions. Firstly, a considerable amount of the attestations of the 





“© The reconstructed version reads: matapitusu susiisd gulususiisa (‘obeying the mother, 
the father and the teacher’). Remark that the Greek version also alters the place of the 
teacher. 

“’ With regard to sdoéPe1a we are not sure because the preceding text is lost. 
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article occur with substantivized participles, where an article 
cannot be omitted.** Apart from that, the article Aowtéc (‘remain- 
ing’) receives two times an article as does Baotievc (‘king’). 
Remarkably, this title was in Kdl used without an article, the 
typical Greek manner to denote an eastern monarch. This refined 
expression is omitted here. 

These observations support the hypothesis of Christol (1998: 
82) that two different editors were responsible for Kd2. RE XII 
was translated by a bilingual, with a profound knowledge of 
both Indian and Greek language and culture, RE XIII on the 
other hand was transferred by a technical translator, who lacked 
knowledge about the context and was not acquainted with the 
nuances of the language. Also remarkable is the fact that the 
borrowings all occur in RE XUI, while the other (parts of the) 
inscriptions (RE XII and Kd1) search for Greek equivalents. 
Furthermore, the structure of the first sentence provides 
problems, the wrong calque occurs here as the nominativus 
pendens. They also can be an argument for my hypothesis. The 
switch in the order of father and mother is an exception, where 
the translator search for a target oriented translation, possibly 
influenced by Kd1?”” 


3.3.4 Preliminary conclusions 

Generally spoken, this second inscription confirms my 
conclusions concerning Kd1. The Indian version is not literally 
followed and we encounter Greek language of a high level. This 
fact does not exclude Indian influence in the text. Firstly, we 
can think of the four borrowings in RE XIII, where we re- 
encounter the personal name Iltodacons. These borrowings are 
especially borrowed from the political context, whereas the 
religious and philosophical terms are transferred with a Greek 
alternative. Apart from that, we remarked important differences 





“8 Notice for instance ‘oi mepi thy evogBerav Siatpipovtec’ (‘those who are dealing with 
dhamma’), ‘todg éxket oikodvtac’ (‘those who dwell there’) and ‘ta tod Paoiréwe 
ovépovta’ (‘the advantages of the king’). 

*° We do not know the relative chronology of both inscriptions, thus this remains a mere 
possibility. 
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between RE XII and RE XIII. I explained this with reference to 
a different level of bilingualism. Christol (1998: 84) proposes 
the hypothesis that the editor of RE XIII was a merchant, who 
knew Greek technically, but was not able to grasp all the 
finesses of the language. Nor was he experienced with the 
Indian context. The analysis of this second inscription fortified 
my hypotheses about paratactic construction and articles. 
However, we always have to remember that we are dealing with 
a very limited corpus to postulate absolute conclusions. It can be 
uttered as a possibility that paratactic conjunctions and a 
reduction of articles were features of daily Greek speech in 
Bactria and India, during the Hellenistic Period. 


3.4 Evaluation of the Kandahar Inscriptions 


Concluding my case study, I present an overview about the 
most important observations concerning Indo-Greek language 
contact we can make on the basis of an analysis of the Kandahar 
Inscriptions. Methodologically, we became aware _ that 
inscriptions give rise to some difficulties for contact linguistic 
research. Indeed, it is very difficult to know who is responsible 
for certain interferences in the text: the translator or the stone 
cutter? The inscriptions point towards the translator as the 
responsible. However, the stone cutter could be responsible for 
the orthographic faults we encountered in Kd2. Asoka is to be 
considered as the orderer of the translations into Greek, but this 
is only of minor importance for the language contact or the 
bilingualism of certain people, we cannot deduce whether 
Asoka actually knew Greek or not. 

The inscriptions offer us two interesting insights. Firstly, my 
research proved the fact that Adams (2003: 5) is not correct in 
his negative judgement about translations as a source for contact 
linguistic research. The Kandahar Inscriptions have the 
advantage that they are to be considered as a _ not-literal 
translation, therefore, also a form of positive performance. The 
translation remains however responsible for the cognitive 
processes in the head of the translator which caused some 
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interferences. Secondly, the Kandahar Inscriptions are to be 
denoted as cripto-bilingui.°° We are dealing with bilingual texts, 
knowing (parts of) the original texts, but which are not cut on 
the same stone.” 

Apart from that, the inscriptions confirm certain observations 
about language contact in general. Firstly, we remarked the 
importance of individual multilingualism (Matras 2009: 3). Kd2 
is a good example. I maintained that two editors, with a different 
level of bilingualism, were responsible for its production. Such 
instances are the clues for our understanding of the societal level 
of language contact. Secondly, I fortified a comment by 
Thomason (2005: 3) that language contact can occur at a 
distance. The Greek language of Arachosia came in contact with 
the Magadhi dialect of Pataliputra, thousands of miles away.”” At 
the same time, contacts existed between neighbours. To 
demonstrate this, we can remember the borrowings, which 
entered into Greek from NW-Prakrit. Thirdly, the inscriptions 
present clues that both languages have prestige in the contact 
situation. The Greek language uses its own philosophical 
vocabulary, but the political terms are borrowed from the Indian 
language. The political power of the Maurya’s reached also 
Arachosia. Therefore, regarding this specific period we can 
postulate a stable language contact. The Greeks are well- 
established in the East and India is powerfully ruled by Asoka. 
Later on, during the Indo-Greek kingdoms there will be a peak in 
the Indo-Greek contact, especially during Menander’s reign. 
When these Indo-Greek kingdoms collapse, the Greek language 
disappears, the contact loses its stability and Greek is absorbed by 
the Indian languages, which re-establish themselves as the 
dominant languages. 

Specifically about the Indo-Greek contact, a couple of 
conclusions can be formulated. First, we discover both 
borrowings and structural interference. The borrowings include 
mainly political terms: a king, a country and two groups of 


°° Term borrowed from Sani (1988: 155). 
*' Fortunately, we know that the Indian version was the first to be made. 
*? In the probable case that the original was written in the dialect of Asoka’s court. 
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people in Indian society. These borrowings aimed to fill a 
lexical gap in Greek, the recipient language. The words were 
adapted to agree with the morphology and phonology of the 
Greek language, therefore, they are not to be conceptualized as 
code-switching. However, it remains impossible to find out the 
extent to which these borrowings were incorporated in Greek 
language. As a matter of fact, they are only attested in the 
Kandahar Inscriptions. Nonetheless, it is perfectly possible these 
borrowings were used frequently, but in other inscriptions nor in 
the literature are these specific forms to be found. This fact can 
be caused due to the loss of much material dealing with Indo- 
Greek language contact. 

Concluding, we can be rather positive in our evaluation of 
the Kandahar Inscriptions as a case study in Indo-Greek 
language contact. They offer hapax legomena, they contain 
information about the bilingualism of the translator and they are 
a unique source for Indian inferences in Ancient Greek syntax. 
It remains problematic that the material is limited, statistic 
certainty is therefore excluded. It demands for a sophisticated 
analysis to detract interesting conclusions from this limited 
corpus. But on the whole, the Kandahar Inscriptions offer the 
possibility for doing so. 


4. Conclusion: A battle for enlightenment 


dharmah tasmad dharmat param nasti | 

atho abaliyan baliyam'samdsamsate dharmena | 
yatha rdjnaivam | yo vai sa 

dharmah satyam vai tat | 

tasmat satyam vadantam ahur dharmam vadatiti | 
dharmam va vadantam satyam vadatiti | 

etad dhyevaitad ubhayam bhavati || 


(Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1.4. xiv)” 





°° ‘Nothing is higher than Dharma. The weak overcomes the stronger by Dharma, as 
over a king. Truly that Dharma is the Truth (Satya); Therefore, when a man speaks the 
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I reached the place to conclude my paper. My aim was to 
discuss the value of the Greek Kandahar Inscriptions as a case 
study in Indo-Greek language contact, during the Hellenistic 
Period. Therefore, I began my paper with a brief discussion of 
the methodological problems for sociolinguistic research based 
on written corpora. Keeping this in mind, I offered an overview 
of the sociolinguistic situation of Indo-Greek contact in 
Antiquity. I argued that for most of the time Greek and Middle 
Indo-Aryan were in an adstratum relationship. This hypothesis 
needed to be proven by an in-depth contact linguistic analysis of 
the Kandahar Inscriptions, the most important primary sources 
concerning Indo-Greek contact. 

It became obvious that the Greek text does not constitute a 
literal translation of the Indian original, but the translators 
sought for a text which could exploit the Greek philosophical 
vocabulary at its best. Nevertheless, I was able to point towards 
certain Indian interferences. First, the inscriptions are a unique 
source concerning four Indian (political) borrowings into Greek: 
the name of a king, a geographical region and two societal 
groups in Indian society. On the syntactic level, I focused on the 
use of paratactic constructions and the limited use of definite 
articles, both features where Indian influence is plausible. 
Certain phrases in the Greek version also could be explained as 
an interference from Indian or as a target oriented translation 
from Indian into Greek. Based on these observations I deduced 
several conclusions concerning the bilingualism of the 
translators. I argued that two editors were involved in the 
translation of Kd2. RE XII is written by a person with a high 
degree of bilingualism, RE XIII by a technical translator, maybe 
a merchant who was not fully bilingual and who only knew the 
basics about Indian culture. The inscriptions are an example of 
the adstratum between Greek and Indian, both languages stand 
alongside each other. The texts avoid a blending of both 


Truth, they say, "He speaks the Dharma"; and if he speaks Dharma, they say, "He speaks the 
Truth!" For both are one.’ (Sanskrit text based on the edition by Olivelle (1998); own 
translation). 
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languages, because the translators search for Greek 
philosophical equivalents. 

Further research can confirm or nuance these conclusions, 
always keeping in mind the limitedness of the material. 
Nevertheless, it would be interesting to study the other 
epigraphical rests from the Far East, like the inscriptions of Ai 
Khanoum on a sociolinguistic level. The Greek loan words in 
Indian and the rather extended corpus of Greek and Indian 
names on coins are other research possibilities. As such, they 
can provide further clues for the sociolinguistic discussion of 
the contact during the Hellenistic Period. This sociolinguistic 
framework can more generally be applied on other Indian texts. 
To name only a few examples, social variation in Sanskrit 
drama (e.g. female speech) can be further discussed on a 
sociolinguistic level. Contact linguistics can be used in the 
encounters between different Middle Indian languages. On the 
other hand, the Asoka Inscriptions can further be discussed as a 
source for Indo-Greek language contact, by comparing the 
description of the Maurya administration by Megasthenes and 
the Indian inscriptions, both historically and linguistically (cfr. 
Seldeslachts 1998: 285). 

My paper was intended to be an impulse for such 
sociolinguistic research. I discussed briefly the framework for 
doing so and made a comprehensive sociolinguistic analysis of 
the Greek Kandahar Inscriptions. I wanted to deliver my own 
contribution to Asoka’s objective to deal with dharma. Asoka 
wanted to extend his guerre sainte towards the Greeks. 
However, how could it be different? The Greeks found their 
own, philosophical way for dealing with it, their interpretation 
was a la grecque. 
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